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Senator A. 0. Bacon of Georgia 1 



COLONEL JOHN T. BOIFEUILLET 

In the dawning of the Twentieth Century, and the open- 
ing of the great gates of the future upon the fruitful glories 
of a new era — when Cuban Independence was accomplished 
under our National aegis, and the "Open Door" policy was 
established, which gave all nations equal commercial privi- 
leges in China — when the Pan-American Union was success- 
fully formed for the purpose of promoting friendship and 
commerce between the twenty-one republics of the Western 
Hemisphere — when the genius and patriotism of the best 
American statesmanship sought to obtain the peaceful set- 
tlement of international disputes by arbitration, and secure 
the absolute equality of all nations, both great and small, 
Augustus 0. Bacon, of Georgia, was a towering figure and 
commanding influence in the Senate of the United States, 
and illustrated the honor and greatness of this State and 
her people. 

Senator Bacon impressed himself forcibly upon the minds 
and hearts of his fellow countrymen, not only on account of 
his great ability and lofty patriotism, but because they had 
absolute faith in the integrity of his motives and in the 
rectitude of his purposes. They had perfect confidence in 
the sincerity of his actions, and placed the fullest trust in 
his unfaltering devotion to the highest ideals of his office. 
He abhorred hypocrisy and deceit. Envy had no place in 
his heart. He was incapable of the insidious wiles of the 
crafty politician. He never attempted to employ the arts of 
the self-seeking demagogue. He was always guided by a 
high sense of duty. He was "in action faithful, and in honor 
clear." His principle was to act right, regardless of per- 
sonal consequences. He sought to do equal and exact 
justice to all. 

In illustration of his uprightness and justice, it can be 
stated that once when there was talk that certain impeach- 

1 Presented at the eighty-second annual meeting of the Georgia Historical Society. 
April 29, 1921. 
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ment proceedings might be instituted, he was asked, in a 
party of political supporters who favored the proposed im- 
peachment, how he would vote in the event the trial was 
held. His stern and independent reply in the matter was in 
the firm and bold spirit of the memorable response of Lord 
Coke to James I. of England : 

"When the case happens, I shall do that which it shall be 
fit for a judge to do." 

The saying of the Greeks can be appropriately applied to 
Senator Bacon: 

"What Themistocles was to the rest of the Athenians in 
acute foresight, wisdom, and vigor, Aristides was to every 
statesman in Greece in incomparble purity and integrity of 
public life, and no one has dared to dispute his well-won 
title of The Just." 

Immediately upon Senator Bacon's entrance into the 
Senate he took rank with the leaders by reason of his fine 
ability, his tact as a parliamentarian, his knowledge of leg- 
islative procedure, and his familiarity with public affairs. 
His ripe experience and mature judgment, his legal learning 
and forensic talents, his dignified bearing and courtly man- 
ners, gave him instant prestige. He grew steadily into a 
national figure, and was a powerful influence in the senato- 
rial contests of his time. He was capable of filling the high- 
est position under the government. In him were embodied 
all the elements of a statesman and a patriot. The love of 
country was in his heart. His career was eminent. 

Senator Bacon planted himself firmly upon the Constitu- 
tion of his country. To him it was "a pillar of cloud by day 
and a pillar of fire by night." He was its sleepless guard and 
valiant defender. He believed that the spirit of the Con- 
stitution would live as long as our civilization blessed us 
with full appreciation of the benefits of government and the 
joys of liberty. 

He regarded the honor, the rights, and the dignity of the 
Senate as high and sacred trusts. 

No man has been truer, or firmer, or bolder in espousing 
democratic principles, upholding State's rights, advocating 
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white supremacy, and resisting any usurpation of power. 
He met with manly firmness every responsibility imposed 
upon him. 

Senator Bacon had bravely battled as a Confederate 
soldier, and was ever the able, active, and earnest champion 
of the South, her institutions, and her people ; yet as a Sen- 
ator of the United States, he appreciated and realized that to 
him, in part, had been confided the honor, safety, and peace 
of the entire country, and that he was intrusted with 
large powers in the exercise of which happiness or misery, 
prosperity or adversity would result to the nation. It was 
his aspiration that this Republic might be forever blessed 
with wise, humane and beneficent government. He was ever 
ready to say, "peace, be still" to the angry elements of dis- 
cord and the stormy waters of sectional dissensions. His 
patriotic love and solicitude reached to the utmost circle of 
the land. He could say with Prince Edward, when contem- 
plating the long War of the Roses and the cheering prospects 
of its termination : 

"Free from the passionate animosities of either faction 
— Yorkist and Lancastrian — whether victor from the field 
of Towton or St. Albans, are but Englishmen to me, to 
whom I can accord justice to all who serve, pardon to all 
who oppose." 

Senator Bacon "knew enough of the world to know that 
there was nothing in it better than the faithful service of 
the heart." He walked in the paths of honor. He was the 
unsullied gentleman. He measured up to the true test of 
fidelity which is constancy in the hour of peril, devotion in 
the season of affliction. In integrity of character, in capac- 
ity and learning, in patriotism, and as one tried and proven 
in the public service, he stands forth an example for the 
emulation of youth. By his labors education was advanced, 
industry promoted, resources developed, society protected, 
the personal and material interests of the citizen guarded, 
and civil and religious liberty preserved. He has left a rich 
legacy to his family and friends — the legacy of an honorable 
and useful life. 
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He took the oath of office as a Senator on March 4, 1895. 

Never in the history of the Senate has there been a 
Senator more punctual in his attendance upon its sessions. 
The remarkble fact can be stated to his enduring credit, 
that in a service of nineteen years he was never absent from 
his seat a day except from providential causes. Neither his 
personal business nor pleasure drew him away in a single 
instance. So absolutely devoted was he to his senatorial 
work that he gave up every thought of everything else in the 
way of occupation, and his greatest ambition was to be 
thought worthy of the place by those who so greatly hon- 
ored and trusted him, to deserve their approbation and con- 
tinued friendship, and to do all in his power to serve their 
interests to the very best of his ability. Anybody who has 
been in touch with affairs at Washington knows that he was 
unremitting in his labors, untiring in his activities. 

In 1912, when Senator Bacon was a candidate for renom- 
ination in the primary and had active opposition, he jeopard- 
ized his interests by refusing to absent himself a moment 
from the Senate to go to Georgia to participate in the cam- 
paign. He was unwilling to neglect the public interests by 
abandoning his place there to advance his political welfare. 
He said that his duty and obligations required his presence 
in Wasington, and he would leave his candidacy in the hands 
and care of his constituents. He declared that at last his 
struggles must be in the confidence of the people, and that 
confidence largely rested upon the opinions and judgment of 
men as to how efficiently he had performed his work, and 
whether he had been faithful and true to his trust. That he 
had the confidence and love, the praise and gratitude of his 
people, that they realized in fullest measure the great value 
and influence of his able patriotic services, that they recog- 
nized the honor and dignity which always characterized his 
personal and official life, and that they appreciated the 
distinction and eminence achieved by him, was attested by 
the fact that he was overwhelmingly renominated, and in 
1913 was unanimously reelected by popular vote. 

Senator Bacon had the distinction of being the first Sen- 
ator elected from the State of Georgia to the third consecu- 
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tive term and the only Senator ever elected for four terms. 
He possessed the further distinction of having been the first 
Senator elected in the United States under the amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution providing for the election 
of United States Senators by direct vote of the people. 

He was elected President pro tempore of the Senate in the 
Sixty-second Congress, serving a part of the years 1912 and 
1913, and performed the duties of the office ably, imparti- 
ally, expeditiously, and with dignity and courtesy. He was 
justly recognized as one of the ablest parliamentarians and 
most accomplished presiding officers ever in either branch 
of Congress. Before entering the Senate he had served eight 
years as Speaker of the House of Representatives of Geor- 
gia. No other Georgian was ever speaker continuously for 
so long a time. Until Senator Bacon became President pro 
tempore of the Senate it had been one hundred years since a 
Georgia Senator had held that office. The last Georgian 
prior to him was the great William H. Crawford, who was 
President pro tempore during the Twelfth Congress, which 
convened on November 4, 1811, and adjourned on March 
3, 1813. 

In October, 1912, when Vice President Sherman, who was 
President of the Senate, died, Senator Bacon was President 
pro tempore, and to him fell making the arrangements for 
the Senate's participation in the funeral ceremonies. On the 
second Wednesday in February, 1913, when, according to 
law, the members of the Senate and House assembled to- 
gether in the House to open and count the electoral votes 
for President and Vice President of the United States, Sen- 
ator Bacon, as President pro tempore, presided over the 
joint session and officially proclaimed the result and declared 
Woodrow Wilson and Thomas R. Marshall duly elected. 

A distinct compliment was paid him when he was chosen 
by the Senate to preside over the Archibald court of im- 
peachment, especially so in view of the fact that the defend- 
ant was of a different political faith from Senator Bacon and 
the Senator a member of the minority party in the Senate 
at the time. The ability, fairness, ease and dignity with 
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which he presided provoked universal encomiums. All of 
his rulings in this trial were sustained though the hearing 
lasted for several weeks and there were eleven able and 
earnest lawyers in the case. 

Senator Bacon was a member of a number of committees 
which are powerful factors in determining much important 
legislation. His favorites were the Committees on the Judi- 
ciary, Foreign Relations, and Rules. He was a member of 
the Judiciary Committee for seventeen years, of the Foreign 
Relations Committee for fifteen years and of the Rules Com- 
mittee thirteen years. He had been the ranking Democratic 
member on each of these committees for many years, while 
the Republicans were in the majority in the Senate ; and upon 
the Democratic reorganization of the Senate in March, 1913, 
he could have had, not only because of his pre-eminent qual- 
ifications, but, according to precedent, practice, and the rule 
of seniority, the chairmanship of either of these committees 
he preferred. He was peculiarly well fitted to be at the 
head of the Judiciary Committee, as he was a sound consti- 
tutional lawyer, with broad and varied experience at the 
practice. Likewise he was thoroughly equipped to be the 
leader of the Rules Committee, because of his perfect famil- 
iarity with Senate procedure and complete knowledge of 
parliamentary law. He selected the chairmanship of the 
great, important, and influential committee on Foreign 
Relations, for which he was splendidly qualified. Always 
conspicuous in the Senate, he was particularly prominent in 
matters pertaining to foreign relations. Senator Bacon 
had made a special study of the question of treaties, and of 
international law generally, and in addition had traveled ex- 
tensively abroad, studying the conditions and customs of 
the people and their forms of government, all of which were 
of great assistance and material value to him in the dis- 
charge of his onerous duties as chairman. His wise counsel 
and sound judgment, his clear perceptions and farsighted 
vision, his high sense of right and justice, and his broad 
American patriotism made him eminently strong, influen- 
tial, and useful in this responsible position. His delibera- 
tions were deep and conscientious, and his attitude was that 
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of a man with a wide and true human interest. The com- 
mittee has never had a chairman better fitted than Senator 
Bacon was for the exalted trust, one more eminent in all 
those qualities necessary to the discharge of the high func- 
tions of the office. That he was regarded as just and fair 
in his consideration of Pan-American affairs is shown by 
the following resolution of sympathy which was adopted on 
his death by the assembly of the Department of Santander, 
Colombia : 

"Interpreting the patriotic sentiments of the worthy 
people whom it represents, and considering the expression 
of its sympathy and appreciation as an act of justice to 
those who have labored or labor, for the supreme rights of 
the country and humanity, it deeply regrets the death of 
Senator Bacon, who placed his highest abilities at the serv- 
ice of Colombia and the weak nations, battling for her in 
the Congress of his country, in connection with the events 
that took place in Panama." 

President Wilson and Secretary of State Bryan continu- 
ally sought his counsel and advice. For weeks at a time 
during the severe stress of the Mexican trouble and while the 
arbitration treaties were pending, Senator Bacon was in 
almost daily conference either at the White House or at 
the Department of State. Referring to a certain important 
diplomatic matter the President said in a note written to 
the Senator shortly before his last illness : 

"I have already told you how I appreciate your efforts to 
sow the right impressions and expectations, but I want to 
tell you again how much I value your co-operation." 

In a still later note, with reference to a communication 
Senator Bacon had written to Secretary Bryan, concerning 
a critical foreign question, the President wrote: 

"I am sincerely obliged to you. It has helped to clear my 
thinking." 

Not very long before the Senator's death he received a 
very cordial note from the President, relating to a very ser- 
ious subject, in which he said: 

"The way in which you have handled the matter makes 
me warm around the heart. I certainly feel deeply grateful 
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for the support you are giving me. You have my sincere 
appreciation." 

Senator Bacon was a self -immolated martyr to his official 
duty. During the last week that he was at the Capitol in the 
discharge of his labors an insidious fever had seized upon 
him and he should have been at home in his bed, particularly 
as the earth was covered with a heavy mantle of snow, sleet 
was falling, and all weather conditions were very bad. But 
so anxious was he to have certain important treaty matters 
reported out of the committee to the Senate that he held 
three meetings of the Committee on Foreign Relations on 
three separate days that week, and the desired action in re- 
gard to the treaties was taken, and the report was made by 
Senator Bacon to the Senate. The third and last meeting 
was held on Friday. On leaving his office that afternoon, at 
the close of the Senate's session, Senator Bacon remarked 
that his fever was quite high and he apprehended he would 
be unable to be at the Capitol the following day. He never 
returned, save when his lifeless body was borne into the 
Senate chamber about two weeks later for the funeral 
obsequies. 

Senator Bacon was qualified for the prompt and intelli- 
gent consideration of every govermental question which 
was presented for his action. He was possessed of a learn- 
ing which richly entitled him to the credit of a scholar. He 
was well grounded in the fundamental principles upon which 
rest the laws which he was called upon to effect by legisla- 
tion. He was versed in the whole science of political econo- 
my. He was perfectly familiar with the history of his own 
land, and in this way had that knowledge requisite for a 
proper understanding and appreciation of the instiitutions 
and laws of his country. Consequently he took active part in 
the discussion of every great subject that came before the 
Senate during his remarkable career of nineteen years. 
There is scarcely a number of the Congressional Record in 
that time that does not contain the evidences of his work. 

His speeches covered a wide range of topics. They em- 
braced every momentous subject affecting the growth, 
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development and prosperity of the whole country and con- 
tributing to the peace, contentment and happiness of all the 
people. While he was forceful, logical, illuminating, and 
informing at all times, whether discussing the tariff, cur- 
rency, railroad rates, and postal affairs, or debating the 
rights of the Senate, election of Senators by popular vote, 
agriculture, commerce, and education, he was never more 
potent, earnest, lucid, and interesting than when arguing 
constitutional questions and matters of international law 
and foreign relations. His speeches on these three last 
named subjects showed the acute mind and the far-seeing 
eye, and not only made their impress upon the Senate and 
throughout this country, but attracted marked attention 
across the seas. 

One of his memorable speeches was delivered on a resolu- 
tion introduced by him "declaring the purpose of the United 
States not permanently to retain the Phillipine Islands, but 
to give the people thereof their liberty." This effort was an 
oration which recalled "the first race of American states- 
men. This nation and foreign lands became deeply 
engrossed in the discussion which the proposition provoked. 
Amid intense interest the vote was taken on the resolution, 
and it resulted in a tie. The Vice-President cast his vote in 
opposition, and the resolution was lost. 

One of the first intellects in this Republic was former 
Senator Spooner, of Wisconsin. He achieved eminence at 
the bar, and won distinction in the public service. When in 
the Senate he was a man of mark and power. He and Senator 
Bacon often met in intellectual contest in that great field of 
oratorical triumphs. Referring to a debate which occurred 
between them in February, 1906, the Hartford (Conn.) 
Courant made the following complimentary and interesting 
editorial comment: 

"Take down an old volume of the Congressional Globe and 
read one of the debates on foreign affairs in which Lewis 
Cass and John M. Clayton were pitted against each other — 
for instance the debate (famous in its time) on the merits 
of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. Then take Monday's Con- 
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gressional Record and read the report therein of the debate 
between Mr. Bacon, of Georgia, and Mr. Spooner, of Wis- 
consin, on the constitutional powers of the President and 
Senate in treaty making. It would be scant praise to say 
that the Bacon-Spooner debate is the more readable of the 
two. For intellectual vigor, grip of the matter in hand, 
compactness and lucidity in statement, brisk alertness in the 
give and take of dialectic fence, and last, but not least, good 
English, the Bacon-Spooner debate is the abler of the two. 
Daniel Webster would have listened to every word of it 
attentatively, with keen interest and pleasure ; Calhoun and 
Clay also." 

In speaking, Senator Bacon seldom left the lines of logical 
argument and philosophical reasoning, but at times he would 
employ pathos, love and beauty as messengers to men's 
hearts. There was in his nature a touch of the tenderest 
sentiment. In closing his remarks in the Senate on the res- 
olution to establish a "Mothers' Day," and to observe it by 
wearing a white flower, he said : 

"Mr. President, unfortunately for me, a white rose will 
not bring back to me the memory of my mother, for I have 
no memory of her. I was not a year old when she died. But 
I would wear it, Mr. President, not because of danger that I 
would forget I owe to her my life, but because I would be 
glad of the opportunity to manifest the fact that, although I 
do not remember ever to have seen her, I have always loved 
her memory." 

It may be pathetically remarked in this connection that 
Senator Bacon's father died several months before the Sen- 
ator was born. 

The Senate is an unsurpassed field for the display of genu- 
ine talent. Here Senator Bacon's genius was in its first 
action. He had an "iron memory," and such were the 
resources of his mind and so abounding was the wealth of 
his information that he delivered his great speeches without 
the use of manuscript. He never prepared in writing any of 
his notable efforts. The only pages which he had were "the 
leaves which he tore out from the vast valume of his 
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mind." Nature had smoothed a channel for his thoughts, 
and his ideas easily flowed in clear streams. He delivered 
exhaustive arguments on the tariff and finance, spoke elab- 
orately on profound matters of law, and discussed moment- 
ous affairs of state without a moment's preparation, speak- 
ing entirely impromptu, on the impulse of the instant. Yet 
his presentation of the subject was like a brilliant panorama 
— everything had been made clear and visible to the sight 
and understanding. 

He delivered more than fifty able and strong extemporane- 
ous addresses, which, if they had been made by many other 
men, would have been "set speeches," prepared after great 
effort and long time, reduced to writing, and spoken from 
manuscript. 

The march of his mind through his subject was dauntless 
and resistless — the triumphal progress of King Thought. 

When he arose to speak, Senators gave instant and 
close attention and visitors in the galleries manifested the 
keenest interest. Everyone had a listening ear. 

Senator Bacon always took position immediately at his 
desk while speaking. Neither his own zeal nor the excite- 
ment of others caused him to move away from this accus- 
tomed place. He stood a Saul among Titans. Like some 
gigantic oak in the forest, he towered among his fellows, 
unshakingly facing the storm of debate, unswayed by the 
winds of passion, and calmly surveying the scene when the 
rushing turbulance of the hour had subsided. As he faced 
an opponent in discussion he bore the unclouded brow and 
noble mien of the highest type of statesman. His imposing 
presence carried with it the innate dignity of command 
which "girded him as with a sword of power." His inherent 
courtesy and courtliness won cheerful homage. 

Senator Bacon loved truth — that essence of the highest 
manhood, that indestructible power whose victories are 
"hymned by harps which are strung to the glories of the 
skies" and, like God himself, lives on and on, "the same yes- 
terday, today, and forever." During the many years he was 
in the Senate, he was never known to temporize with or 
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deceive or mislead anyone who sought his personal aid or 
official assistance. He was not of those that "keep the word 
of promise to our ear, and break it to our hope." He was a 
striking model of candor and frankness. Truth and sincer- 
ity ran like silver currents through his nature. 

The melancholy tidings of the death of Senator Bacon, on 
February 14, 1914, in the City of Washington, plunged the 
people of his native State of Georgia into mourning and 
were heard with sadness throughout this entire country and 
in many distant lands. The Senate was in session at the 
hour of his demise, and the announcement of the unexpected 
and distressing event carried grief to the heart of every 
Senator. A deep and solemn stillness instantly pervaded 
the Chamber, for all realized that one of the pillars of the 
Senate had fallen. The Senate immediately adjourned for 
the day, sorrowfully and tearfully. 

Desiring to pay to his momory that love, honor, and 
respect so eminently due, and which the Senators felt and 
entertained in such profound degree, his lifeless form a few 
days later was borne into the Senate Chamber, so long cher- 
ished and beloved by him, and, in the imposing presence of 
the Vice President, the members of the Cabinet, the Speaker 
of the House, Senators and Representatives, the Chief Justice 
and Associate Justices of the Supreme Court, diplomats, 
and other public functionaries, and the galleries crowded 
to their utmost capacity with sorrowing friends, impressive 
religious ceremonies were held. The body, escorted by a 
delegation from the Senate and House, was carried to Geor- 
gia for interment in Macon, the Senator's home city, and 
when Atlanta, the capital of the State, was reached, it was 
met at the depot by a vast concourse of citizens and the 
military, headed by the Governor and all the State House 
officers, members of the various courts, and Confederate 
veterans. Fifty thousand mourning people lined the streets 
along which the great funeral procession passed from the 
depot to the Capitol, where the remains laid in state for sev- 
eral hours and were viewed by more than ten thousand 
persons. No greater demonstration of love was ever paid to 
any other Georgian, living or dead. 
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Upon the arrival of the body at Macon there was another 
great outpouring of the people in honor of the memory of 
the distinguished dead. The remains were placed in the 
City Hall, and all during the night a steady stream of grief- 
stricken friends flowed past the bier. On the day of the 
burial there was a remarkable display of deepest feeling. The 
mournful cadence of the people's sorrow was heard through- 
out the borders of the State. The overshadowing gloom 
bespoke their woe. 

Under the blue skies and fleecy clouds of his beloved 
Southland, he lies in final earthly rest in beautiful Kose Hill 
cemetery, where the rustling murmurings of the foliage 
speak in answering language to the changeful melodies of 
the near-by river, and where bloom the forget-me-nots of 
affectionate remembrance and the immortelles of lasting 
regret. 



